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did not. It could be done; that is, hydrogen could be carried in steel bottles, compressed to 125 or 150 atmospheres, and be emptied into the reservoir overhead in case of need, the steel bottles being thrown overboard to lighten the ship. But it was not necessary in our case.
The balloon part of our airship was so well made, so nearly gas tight, that we did not look for any loss by leakage of gas of more than l1/^ or 2 per cent, per day. A few years ago we inflated the balloon with ordinary coal gas in the old Exposition Building at Paris, and found the rate of loss to be not more than .6 of one per cent, daily, indicating an average loss of about 1.5 per cent, when using hydrogen.
Later at Spitzbergen we confirmed this indication. And at Atlantic City, where the ship was inflated for several weeks, we found the envelope of the reservoir to be in substantially its original good condition of gas tightness. During the voyage we reckoned that the loss of lifting force due to leakage of gas should not exceed, at the highest, 2 per cent, daily, or under 500 pounds. Now, we expected the motors to consume 1,000 pounds of gasoline, perhaps a little more, each day, reducing by that much the load carried by the ship. Hence, instead of losing lifting force by gas leakage, we should gain an average of about 500 pounds daily.